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1, by ny rular chain of reasoning, 


provisions 
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Europe ; 
victual in 
to block- 
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troops 10 
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upon all 
. though 
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1 consul, 


d up yn admi tte d, of notorious, facts, 
ured to make the truth of these as- 
; apparent, it would have required 
rt space, wherein to answer you ; 
1 have mingled, or, rather, mashed 
much of history and of other matter 
th the argument which you employ, 
r much pains taken to pick out the 
m the former, I find myself obliged 
v you through thick and thin. 

‘st the fatal consequences of the 





and ad- Jiaish expedition, you mention our loss of 
s in the inental allies. ‘* In every contest,” 
is house “ty you, ‘* that may henceforth take pla 

sent to ~ between France and England, British 
ed, courage alone must be employed, and Bri- 
or three “ tish blood must flow. We are now ef- 
stations _ fectually deprived of those powerful allies, 
ile con- “ who hitherto engaged the attention of 
ave eX- our enemies, and ren le ted the continent 
or Ma- ‘ the theatre of war.’ Sentiments of the 
tem of : ne turn are ex pressed by you elsewhere, 
1 woul and, It mast not be forgotten, that you set a 
om de- high value upon Hintwei (a thi ing which 
he Por- France has to offer us), and tell us, that, if 
icitude We had but acc epted of Napoleon’s terms 
ondon, of peace, we might have had our share of 
er ine nee upon the continent. This is your 
e Eng: p “Ostase, and these are your sentiments, 


when you are endeavour ng to impress your 
readers with an idea of the evils of the Da- 

hish expedition, and to induce them to be- 

eve, that the terms of peace, te ch were 

— Siivred by France, were such as \ oughtt ad 
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have accepted of. But, by-and-by you have 

to say something about continental connec- 

tions, asconsidered with reeard to the peace 
’ ' 


+ . ‘ . .4 a « “-* 7 . 2 A s . 
that may now be made; and then, it being 
hiere nance rie to ine = : 
your object fo incuce us (Oo insist Upon no- 


{| hing th t Bao tparie = Ws likely to wish not 


to grant, your sentiments are quite altered ; 
dnd you tellus, that you hope, that ‘* fo- 
«© reign subsidies will never again be a ave rt- 
‘ ad to, but fo le erecraled.”” In another 
place, that, ‘‘ if, instead of blindly aiming 
‘** at col mental infer CRC and connections, 


‘* we duly estimate our own interests, ime 


‘¢ portance, and security, we may 1 revard all 

‘¢ the efforts of France to rival us, as a ma- 
fe . . 7 Deo ommaw ry *} . 

cs ime power, without dismay. ‘The ba- 


; 


‘ oar and tLlood-shed, now exists not even 
‘in name. Let us attend more to ourselves 
‘* and less to our neighbours.”’ ~All this 
would have been very well, if it had stood 
by itself; if it had not appeared in the same 


ww 


| ea 


pamphiet with vour affected Jamentation at 
' - : . 7 . . 

the fatal consequences of the Danish expedi- 
tion , ai 


r ** pow ofa aliies upon the continent,’ 
which Joss has le ft us, for our cefence, 
British courage and British blood alone,”” 
But, you had two purposes to answer, and 
but one matter to work upon. You wanted 
to persuade us that the Danish expedition 
had produced a fatal consequence to us; and 

ou also,wanted to persuade us, that leaving 
the whole of the continent wiih all its ports 
and arsetials, in the hands of Napoleon, 
would not be at all dangerous tous. To ef- 
fect the former purpose, it was necessary to 
set a high value upon the aid we derived 
from continental connections; to effect the 
latter purpose, it was necessary to decry 
those connections, and to represent England 
as self-dependent for her safety. You want- 
ed to blow both hot and cold, and, if you 
had (poor gentleman!) but one mouth, it 
was nature's fault, and not yours, 

But, we are now coming to a passage, a€ 
the penning of which you must certainly 
have invoked the genius o7 the ger Talley- 
rand, and at the conclusion of which you 


must have bridled up your head, She a self« 
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355] 
congratulatory smile, saying, ‘‘ there, petti- 
‘** foggers, match that if youcan.”’ It has 
been thought, and said, by many persons, 
that the French aim at the destruction of our 
constitution, liberties, and religion; and, as 
the destruction of them would naturally be 
included in the conquest of England, the 
F ench do, in my opinion, aim at that de- 


stuction. Ky way of combatting this opi- 
nion, you ask: “ At what period, since the 
< 


revolution in France, has the French go- 
““ yvernment proposed to us, that we should 
= relinguish, or divest ourselves of, our con- 

stitution, liberties and reiigion?” To 
whon did you address this, Sir? Certainly 
you must have supposed, to the most base 
or the most siupid of mankind. You are a 
fit person, indeed, to complain of insults te 
the common sense and common feeling of 
the nation; you, who have the impudence 
coolly to desire us to believe, that theFrench 
do not wish to destroy us as an independent 
nation, tecause they never have made to.us.a 
formal proposition to give our consent to 
such destruction, Verily, if your verbal dis- 
course be like your written, the rabble of 
Liverpool treated you with unaccountable 
forbearance. You proceed to tell us, that 
‘* neither in the negociations of 1801, 1803, 
or 1800, dco we find traces of any proposi- 


4: 


** tion on the part of France, which could 
‘« infringe, in the slightest degree, upon the 
«¢ 


independence, the interest, or the prospe- 
** yity, of this country.” You may know, 
though I do not, how to distinguish between 
national ‘* interest’’ and ‘* prosperity,” or 
you may, from your intimacy with John Doe 
and Richard Roe, think, that tautology is a 
beauty in composition; but, as to the sub- 
stance of what you say, it is this, that, from 
the beginning to the end, France has not, 
in any of the three negociations, proposed 
any one thing, to which we had any solid 
ground of objection; an assertion, which, 
trom my soul, I believe, Arthur O'Connor 
himself would not, for his character's sake, 
venture to make in the face of the world. 
You appear to be aware of an exception that 
even your political friends (if you have any) 
might wish you to have made with respect to 
the propositions, made through Andreossy, 
relative to the press, and the speeches in 
parhament; but, say you, ‘* even the com- 
** plaints made by the French ruler against 
** the Lcentiousness of the British press were 
‘© abandoned, and eventually formed no 
** part of the discussions; though you had, 
by tore, taken infinite pains to inculcate a be- 
lief, Urat the present war arose x hodly from 
the publications in England against Buona- 
parte ; that “* it was instigated by a few in- 
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“* terested and unprincipled individuals 


that ‘* it is demonstrated, that the dis. 


CTAp 
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ment arose from publications jn this 
‘‘ country.” But, here again, niggardly 
nature has refused you the two mouths 
When you wanted to cause it to be believed, 
that England bega:- the war without any re. 
sonable cause, and that there existed, jy 
reality, no grounds of hostility, and no 
grounds of alarm as to the designs of Buom. 
parté, then it was necessary for you to find 
out the real cause of the war, and that cave 
was, the offence which Buonaparté took » 
the publications in England; but now, whe 
your object is to persuade us, that your great 
friend (I must call him so, however it may 
shock your modesty), has not the least de. 
sire to do any thing that can, “ in the 
‘« slightest degree, infringe upon the inde- 
** pendence of England,” you find it neces- 
sary to speak very lightly of the complaint 
about our * licentious press,” and to tell us, 
that, before the war broke out, those com- 
plaints were abandoned, and, at last, 
‘* formed no part of the discussions :” in 
other words,. that the publications from the 
press were not the cause of the war, aud 
that what you have before asserted, upon 
that subject, was a wilful falshood. 
Barefaced and disgusting as these contra- 
dictions are, however, they are quite equa- 
led by some which are yet to be noticec 
You tell us, that the cause of war now @- 
ledged is, that ‘‘ if peace were once esl 
«* blished, it would enable France to create 
“* marine, by which she might overpower 
** the British navy and subjugate the coun- 
« try."” These words you insert as a gud 
tation, but without reference, for a reaso 
best known to yourself. No, Sir ; this also 
is false. It is not thus, thatthe objectors '° 
peace express themselves ; for this would be 
to declare for ‘* perpetual war,” a declar- 
tion, which, with your usual attention | 
truth, you have ascribed to us. We say, 
I do, at least, that, if we were now to mab 
peace with Napoleon, leaving him in poss 
sion of all the ports and naval arsenals up 
the continent, and without making any 5 
pulation to prevent the creation of a miarine, 
that he would, in a very few years of pea’ 
create a navy sufficient to overpower ¥: 
and, that, therefore, we ought to keep ©” 
the war, till we can obtain the separating “ 
some of the maritime states from him, © ° 
stipulation such as I have mentioned; 
cause, in the case of a peace, now mac’ 
without such stipulation, we could not 4 
mantle a ship or disband a regiment; a 
the expences of peace would be equal . 
the expences of war, and the danger" 
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357] 
nitely greate , 
and that we should receive an augmentation 
‘of inquietude; that he, never having any 
apprehensions of us, would have leisure to 
mature his maritime projects, while our na- 
yy must from the very nature of its consiitu- 
tion become, day after day, in a state less 
formidable than itnow is. This is what I 
have, over and over again, stated; and, if 
vou had taken this statement, you would 
have had something to answer. But, now, 
let us hear what you say in order to convince 
us of the absurdity of the alarm arising 
from the notion, that peace, now made, 
upon the terms proposed by France, will 
enable Napoleon to create a marine. You 
tell us, that France is, by nature, not a 
naval power; that, in the most prosperous 
daysof her navy, she was unable to cope 
with the fleets of Holland ; that those per- 
sons are almost insane, who seem to imagine, 
that, because Buonaparté has been so suc- 
cessful by land he must, if he turn his atten- 
tion that way, be equally successful by sea ; 
and that, therefore, we may safely make 
peace, leaving dreams of alarm to the un- 
manly creatures who entertain them. But, 
lest your powers of soothing should fail, you, 
alitde further on, try the effect of threats, 
and tell us, that, if we will not make peace, 
then Buonaparté may, and, in all likelihood, 
will, beat us by sea. You say, that, in the 
commencement of the French revolution, 
France was not military; that the attacks 
made upon her made her military ; that, if 
sie had been left quiet, she would not have 
become formidable to her neighbours ; that 
sie was compelled, in her defence, to take 
4 government purely military ; that, ‘* a 
“ike manner,” France is not now a naval 
Power (though she has been ‘‘ attacked” 
by a navy for many years), and, if left in a 
‘ate of tranquillity would not be at all likely 
‘o attempt it; but, ‘ if compelled to assume 
_\G if threatened with perpetual war, if 
harrassed from year to year by protracted 
hostilities ; if compelled to become naval 
for her own safely; then it is impossible 
to say that the same spirit which has been 
manifested by land may not be excited by 
sca, an event greatly to be dreaded, and 
the more to be apprehended, as she ‘is 
Now associated, in the same cause, with 
Mere every maritime state in Europe.” 
de. injured, ** harrassed” France, ‘‘com- 
> a to become naval for her own 
onal hie bey was there any thing ut- 
the Old Ba ” of principle as this. I defy 
ndes alley to produce such an advocate. 
elephan sir, you wish to tame us as they do 
ats; stroke us with one hand and 
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r; that he would obtain repose, { cudgel us with the other ? When it is your 
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purpose to sooth us into peace, we are told 
that it is a mark of insanity to suppose that 
France can ever rival the naval power of 
England, but, when you take up the cudgel, 
we are warned to take care low we provoke 
her to become a naval power. While the 
former scheme is in your mind, you tell us, 
that France, even in the best days of her 
navy, was unable to cope with Holland, 
quite forgetting to tell us that Holland now 
makes part of France ; but, when you come 
again to your cudgelling operations, you do 
not forget this circumstance, but remind us 
that almost every maritime state in Europe 
is now under the absolute controul of Fraace, 
or, as you, with your accustomed candour, 
choose to express it, ‘ associated with her 
‘* inthe same cause.” But, sir, as to your 
argument, there is a little deficiency in point 
of analogy, to which, in your next edition, 
it may not be amiss for you to attend. Give 
me leave to place it before you in as clear a 
light as{can. France (you say), at the be- 
ginning of her revolution, was not military 
(false in fact) ; the attack upon her made 
her not only military but a military con- 
queror, and that because ‘* the nations of 
the continent became her instructays in mi- 
litary tactics.” France (you say) isnot now 
naval ; but a perseverance in a naval war, 
on our part, will, or at least may, as in the 
other case, make her not only naval, but a 
naval conqueror. No, sir; and if you have 
deceived yourself by this sort of logic, your 
brain is of that kind which Swift describes 
as not capable of bearing many skummings. 
You quite overlook the want of similarity 
in the circumstances. It was (taking your 
fact for granted), at the beginning of her 
war that she was not military; but it is at 
the end of fifteen years of war that she is 
not naval, though the war has, all along, 
been naval as well as military, as the total 
destruction of her fleet, old as well as new, 
is, to her, at least, a convincing proof, For 
your argument to have been worth any thing, 
as applied to the purpose which you had in 
view, there should have been no naval wer 
all this time ; or, you should have been able 
to say, that France was destitute of a navy 
in 1792, and that now, in consequence of 
our * attack” upon her, she had drilled 
herself into a formidable naval power. “ The 
nations of Europe,” you tell us, “* have been 
her instructors in military affairs,”’ and yeu 
express your fear, that, unless we make 
peace, we shall, in like manner, ‘ Lecome 
her instructors in naval affairs.” Become! 
Now, really, sir, Bmust charge you, in your 
capacity of pi for France, as being very 
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ungrateful ; for, have we not been endea- 
vouring to instruct her these fifteen long 
years, in all sorts of naval affairs, ia battles 
of all sizes, and in all parts of the world, 
not forgetting to give, as it wefe purely for 
her sake, here and there a lesson to her al- 
lies, even unto those nations, who ‘* are 
‘“* now associated with her in the same 
** cause"’ (say good cause in your next edi 


tion, to make the thing complete) ; and, if 


they have, not one of them, profited from 
our instructions, in all that time, what rea- 
son is there to suppose, that they will begin 
now to profit from them? ‘This is your 
main arrument; upon this argument you 
ring all the changes; and in this argument, 
which is one of experience, you are com- 
pletely beaten, fifteen years of experience 
having proved, that, in war, France, though 
having for her principal object, the destruc 
tion of England constantly in view, and 
though having at her command almost all 
the naval force of the continent of Europe, 
has been daily sinking as a maritime state ; 
and, yet you would fain make us believe, 
that the ouly way to prevent her from be- 
coming formidable at sea is to make peace 
with her, and that, too, upon terms, which 
shall leave her in quiet possession of all the 
means which the continent affords for the 
ereation of a navy. Your proposition, 
stripped of all its useless words, and con- 
nected with undeniable fact, is this: the 
only danger which we have to apprehend 
from the hostility of France, is, that she may 
create a naval force ; she has now, and h 


had for some years, almostihe whole of the 


naval means of the continent at her dis- 
posal; we have been at war with her for 
fitteen years, and she has been daily sinking 
in naval power; i#erefore, in order to pre- 
vent her from rising in naval power, let us 
make peace with her as soon as possible, and 
Insist upor no stipulation that shall prevent 
her from making use of the absence of our 
naval force for the creating of a naval! force 
of her own. ‘This js, disguise it how you 
will, the advice which you give to your 
country ; advice which no man would give, 
who was not the enemy of his country, or, 
at Jeast, who, from want of rea] patriotism, 
had not suffered his spite against. bis party 
opponents to get the better of every highe 
consideration. 

You admit, sir, for argument’s sake, that 
France would, in case of peace, increase her 
navy soas to threaten the independence of 
England ; and, voder this admission, you 
ask: ‘* What is our remedy against it? 
* ‘The answer,” you continue, “ is ready 
* from the whole tribe of alarmists: rex- 


” 
wie, 





| *€ peTuAL WAR. This is the avewed ohio 

| ** of all their exertions, the sole preservative 
** against their terrors. Continually ho ins 
** ed in imagination by the spectre, Buong. 
** parte, they cannot sleep in peace, unless 
** the blood of their fellow subjects! be dail; 
*« and hourly flowing in their defence, j, 
é<« 


every part of the world.” — For malignant 
aspersions there is nothing like a philan. 
thropist by trade ;- but, sir, while you wers 
drawing such a hateful picture of the cow. 
ardice of others, you certainly forgot thos 
symptoms of unfeigned fear, which you e:- 
hibited at Liverpool, where you retreated at 
the very sound of the voice of your oppo- 
nents, crying, if we are to believe the | 
lished reports, like a stout Italian, whens 
little blackguard of a dozen years old | 
given a hoist to his board of brittle ima 
you must have forgotten this, or you w 
have shown some compassion for the cow- 


ardice of us, who are, at least, your country: 
men, But, sir, where is it that you have to 
refer to what you have here given as the an- 
swer of those whom you (brave man! 
term the alarmists ? IVho has ever said, that 
‘« perpetual war is the ebject of his exer 


tions, and the se/e preservative” against 
the dangers which .he apprehends? [| 

lieve, that no one has ever said it, in print‘ 
outof print. But, I wiil tell you waat we 
say : we say, that a war to last until: 

grand children are fathers of families ; that 
a war for a hundred years to come, wou. 
be preferable to the subjugation of our coun 
try by brance; and, preterable, too, to 4 
peace, which, in our opinion, wonld speedi'y 
lead to such subjugation. Whether te 
sort of peace which you recommend would 
have this efiect, is a question which has 
betore been discussed by me,* and which | 
shall not discuss again here ; but, that yor 
feei conscious of tlie badness of your cause 
pretty evident from your having recourse 
‘to such flagrant misrepresentations as tnt 
which I have just noticed. Perhaps, 
however, it is in the way of induction tht 
you have made this statement of our sent! 
ments. We insist, that perpetual war Is 
preferable to subjngation by France; we!" 
sist that perpetual war is preferable to such 4 
peace as would speedily lead to surbjpngation ; 


we say what sort of peace we should think 


| preferable to war; you are, I suppose, ol 
| opinion, that we shall gét-nu such peace ® 
' 


~—  - en eee ~— - 





* See Register, present volume, page °» 
and subsequent arlicles upon the subject “ 
Peace, where I have used arguments, whic, 
| as far as my knowledge reaches, uo oe bas 


| yet ailempted to answer, 
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his latter; and, hence you conclud2, that we 
are for perpetual war, which, in this way, 
voy take us to have openly avowed, as the 
weventive for the evil which we dread. 


soled | 


Rut, observe, you take it for granted (for 


eryument’s sake) that our apprehensions are 


satl 


Fell founded, as to the means that it would 


nto the hands of our enemy; and how 
you console us? Why, by telling us, first, 


t 


Fihat we have not the power, by continuing 


war, to prevent the operation of those 
next, that the ‘* immense pre- 


the 


weans; Out, 


' ngratious tor subduing us are not the vo- 


“ /untary act of our enemy, who has, pro- 
objects in view; but are 


‘ypon him by the persevering hosti- 


“ }. riner 
if sida 


Lith this country, and the dec/ared pur- 
“ pose of waging against him perpetual war; 


n other words, of contending with 
“lin. tilone of the two countries be de- 
“ stroyed as a nation and subjugated to the 
It is useless to repeat 
usation of falshood, so often before 
proved upon you; it is useless to express 
ges contempt of your misrepresentations; 
but, it is still less useless to ask you where 
vou have ever seen s-ch a declaration on the 
part of England against France. You do, 


the = 


ed, quote a passage from the author of 


Hor in Disguise: ** He (Buonaparté) says 
“ toere is room enough in the world for 
“timandus. ‘Tis false; there is not room 
enough in it for his new despotism and 
‘the liberties of England.”” Whereupon 
like a true pettifogger, ask: ‘* How 
cd, then, the liberties of England exist 
~ so jongin tbe same world with the ancient 
sovernment of France? Or, why were 
Air. Pitt and his friends so anxious to es- 
* tablish that government?” What a mise- 
me quibble! Is it not evident, that the au- 
lor of ar in Disguise was not talking 
sont the internal despotism of Buonaparté ? 
‘(not manifest that he was speaking of 
$ universal despotism, and particularly of 
Citect Of bis power over the maritime 
“lcs of the world, to induce England 
‘et about counteracting the effect of 
1 power was the avowed object of 
p mphlet in question? A man who can 
 Suuty of such glaring misconstruction ; 
“ho can wilfully expose himself to the im- 
Putation of ignorance, rather than forego the 
“vantage to be derived from falshood, is 
“<i worthy of being the advocate of the 
sani — espoused ; but, he might, 
tiene pa have spared us his moral, reflec- 
. .. 4nd ats references to holy ‘writ. ‘There 
. ran one way, in which we may be said 
lesen aneeeee to make vast prepara- 
AUF invading us, namely, inrefusing to 
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| “ Tt isthe second 
«* blow that makes the battle,’ say the Qua- 
kers; and, as towards the Emperor Napo- 


put on his yoke qutetly. 


leon, you, Sir, to be a_ perfect 
‘ Friend.” Vhe retusal of the Prince of 
Portugal to make a fraudulent seizure of 
English property, held under the sanction of 
the law, you term a ‘‘ persevering, after re- 
‘* neated remonstrances, in the maintaining 


appear 


‘ of alliances supposed to be injurious to a 
‘* belligerent and successful power ;’" and 
our conduct, you describe by the words 
* persevering hostility ;"’ that is to say, that 
by our persevering in a refusal to submit to 
Napoleon's terms, we force him to make vast 
preparations tor invading and conquering us, 
*€ Under such circumsiances,”” you proceed, 
* there can be no doubt that every effort 
«© will be made by him for the invasion of 
* these islands.”’ And then you go en again 
with your threats. But, Sir, why do you 
not address yourself ¢o him? Since you find 
us so “* persevering ;"’ so mulishly obstinate 
in our reluctance to put our heads into the 


yoke, why do you not ask him to think of 


some terms of peace that we shall look upon 
as safe? This is a way of putting an end to 
the war, that has not, it would seem, come 
athwart your mind; and yet, there appears 
to be nothing unnatural in the idea ;* unless, 
indeed, you regard it as the height of pre- 
sumption in us to think of any terms 
not strictly conformable to the dictates 
of his promulgated will. In that case 
your conduct is consistent, whatever people 
may think of you as a Jegislator and a patriot. 
Suspecting, apparently, that the infallibi- 
lity of your own judgment may be doubted 
by some few persons, at least, you appeal 
for a presumptive proof of the inoffensive- 
ness of the views of France, to the opinions 
of the severa’ sets. of ministers, under whom 
negociations have been carricd on with her 
for the termination of war. You tell us, 
that Lord Sidmouth and his colleegues, in 
1801; that thesame ministry, in 1803; that 
Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, in 1800; per- 
ceived no such objections to a pacification as 
the fears of the alarmists have now discover- 
ed; and that even the present «ministers, 
‘« have acknowledged, in the face of Eu- 
‘* rope, that there was no substantial cause 
* for hostility between France and this 
‘* country, either from apprehensions of 
‘« this, or of any other, nature; but, that 
« the war was continued on. account of 
« Russia on/, and that bis majesty was con 
« tending for interes(s not his own,” This 
falshood i-have exposed once before; but, 
in this place, it is stated still more distinctly, 
and, theredore, shal agam be pointed ow 


ce ee A Sir ag 
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The words of the declaration were, that 
“the negociation was broken off upon 
‘* points, immediately affecting, not his ma- 
«« jesty’s own interests, but those of his im- 
** perial ally.” Now, was this a declara- 
tion, in the face of Europe, that his majesty, 
in continuing the war, was ‘* contending 
‘“* for interests not his own?” And, that 

‘there was no substantial cause for war be- 
‘* tween England and France, but that the 
‘* war was continued on account of Russia 
** only 2?’ What an impudent misconstruc- 
tion! What a scandalous attempt to mislead 
the uninformed! Besides, what was this fa- 
mous negociation of 1806? To hear you, 
Sir, would not any one suppose, that it wasa 
negociation, just upon the point of ending in 
a treaty of peace, when some demand of 
ours in favour of Russia came, unfortunately, 
and broke all off again ? To hear you, who 
would not imagine that this was the case ? 
But, the fact is, as the fact pretty generally 
is with respect to your representations, 
completely the reverse; for this promising 
negociation, instead of being upon the point 
of ripening into a treaty of peace, had 
scarcely begun to show blossom, when it 
was blasted by a dispute about the aszs, that 
is to say, about the foundation upon which 
the negociators should begin to talk atout 
terms. The negociation, in truth, never 
really began, it never existed; and we call 
the silly thing, which was going on in 1806, 
a negoctation, only because we have no word 
whereby to characterize it. Yet you speak, 
all along, of the negociation as an affair of 
great importance ; you speak of the parties 
as being agreed as to terms ; and you express 
your approbation of those terms, as well you 
may, for they are the dear offspring of your 
own prolific brain. Such a way of repye- 
senting transactions, may do very well for 
the Lives of Lorenzo de’ Medici and Pope 
Leothe Tenth; but with regard to transac- 
tions of yesterday a little more fidelity is re- 
quired. The several sets of ministers, to 
whose opinions you have appealed against 
** the alarmists,”’ all bear witness against 
you, In 3801, Lord Sidmouth and his col- 
Jeagues expressly declared, that they had 
made peace ‘* by way of erperiment,” and 
accompamed this declaration with another, 
that a large peace establishment would be 
necessary, in order to keep us upon our 
guard against probable dangers ; which de- 
claration, as you well know, was complained 
ot by Boenaparté. In 1803, the same mi- 
nisters declared, that we were at war with 
Ruonaparte, because we could mot live in 
peace witit Atm; and they reneated|+ stated 
their suspicions of his hostile designs even 


at 
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during the short interval of peace. After 
breaking off the negociation of 1806, the 
late ministry solemnly declared, “ that the 
‘* restoration of the general tranquillity was 
** retarded only by the injustice and ambi. 
** tion of the enemy.” These are excellent 
authorities for you to appeal to in corrobora. 
tion of your opinion, that the views of 
France are just and moderate; that, the 
manner in which the last negociation was 
put an end to is a proof, that there is now no 
rational object in continuing the war, and a 


| ground whereon for the people to proceed in 


petitioning the king to hasten negociations 
for peace. 

Thus, Sir, have I had the patience to 90 
through thewhole of your pamphlet ; and, | 
must say, that so much misrepresentation, 
misconstruction and falshood, accompanied 
with so little truth and sound reasoning ; s0 
much assurance with so little candour; s 
much malice with so little wit ; so much 
profession of morality and religion with so 
little of the practice of either, 1 never before 
met with in any one of the hundreds of po- 
litical publications whereon it has fallen to 
my lotto remark. You appear to me not 
only to have laid aside, or set at nought, that 
conscience, of which you speak so feelingly 
in your preface, but also to have been so in- 
fatuated as to suppose that there was not, in 
the whole Engli:h nation, one single person 
capable of detecting your miserable attempts 
at deception. As to your partiality for 
France, which is too glaring to be denied, 
Ido not impute it to a desire on your part to 
see that country conquer your own. You 
do not proceed that length in your wishes. 
That is a state of things, which, indeed, you 
do not at all contemplate. You have a hiking 
for the rulers of France, partly because they 
are the enemies, not of your country, but o! 
the politicians you hate in your country; 
and partly, I am afraid, because they are tr- 
umphant. You owe the French rulers # 
grudge and the French people too, for hav- 
ing, by their actions as well as their solema 
declarations, so completely belied your op' 
nions and predictions ; but, you have net 
the courage to acknowledge your error, 2° 
you therefore still have an attachment '0 
them, while you throw the blame upon the 
powers by whom they were, as you call 't 
attacked. Your excuse is, that they were 
compelled to adopt a simple military despe 
lism in their own defence, forgetting, 4PP* 
rently, what is notoricus to all the world, 
namely, that, it was not ’till after they wer 
out of danger, nay, after they had broug)" 
their enemies to their feet,\ and tramplec 
them-under their feet, that they adop'e! 4 
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ACe. = After simple military despotism. This you must 
1806, the know as well as the rest of mankind; you 
“* that the Emust be satisfied, that the French are, by na- 
quillity was Bture, disqualified for the enjoyment of what 
and ambi. we call freedom; that their minds are as 
© excellent Imuch averse from entertaining the idea as 
corrobora. »] is averse from mixing with water; that, 
e views of in short, a Napoleon, or some such master, 
; that, the Ethey not only must have, but will have from 
Clation was Echoice. All this you must now clearly per- 
€ 1S now no GE ecive: you must, in your heart, despise the 


French for it; bat, the worst of it is, take 
away the French as objects of your admira- 
tion and applause, and your soured temper 
Pjeaves you no object at all, which is a state 


War, and a 
proceed in 
eg ociations 


ence to so of existence too dreary for any man to en- 
let; and, { dure. There is another feature in your 
esentation, pamphlet, which I dislike; and that is, that 
companied F you never, by any accident, suggest a saving 
soning ; so of the public money, though one would 
ndour ; so think that it must have occurred to you, as 

sO much | beng likely to contribute towards the light- 


n with so ening of those burdens, of the weight of 
ver before | which you fear the fatal consequences. The 


ds of po- vile jobbing of the ministers; their greedi- 
s fallen to ness; their uniform propensity to screen pe- 
‘io me not | culators; their waste of the public money, 


inall manner of ways; none of this do you 
blame. You hate them only as bitter ene- 
mies of the French, and, in that light only it 
is that I view them with approbation. The 
late ministers were full as bad as the present, 
as to the management of the public money ; 


ught, that 
) feelingly 
€N $0 in- 
as not, in 
le person 
: attempts 








ality for and, they were, besides, very cold indeed in 
> denied, their feelings for the honour of the country. 
Ir part to hese present ministers have done more for 
n. You the maintenance of that honour than has 
r wishes. been done before, since the year 1792; and 
eed, you for this reason I prefer them. You would 
a hiking preter them too, if you were not actuated by 
use they feelings of revenge, joined to your partiality 
y, but of for France; and, at any rate, if they have 
country ; nothing more formidable than your pen to 
y are tri- resist, they are secure in their places for life ; 
rulers 2 lor, the effect of every word, which you ut- 
for hav- ter against them, is totally destroyed by your 
r solemn evident partiality towards your country’s ene- 
our opi mies. You hate your dog for devouring 
ave not your eatables, but when you perceive that 
‘or, and others hate your dog because he keeps the 
nent to thieves from breaking into your house; you 
pon the not only keep him, but your resentment 
call it, ‘gainst him is a good deal softened by the 
"y were “‘scovery; and do you not think that the 
 despo- *4U0n will be actuated by similar motives ? 
» apps Iam, Sir, yours, &c. &c. 
world, Botley, Ww. Cogsett. 
were March 1, 1808. 
roug)hht ios - 
ampled SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 
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head I must place the little which I think it 


' Necessary to say, at present, upon the sul.« 


Sn 





jectof Mr. Axtuuk Youna’s letters, the 


second of which wil be found in this sheet. 
The statement in this second letier, respect- 
ing the consequences of a total stop io the 
importation of corn, is, at the first glance, 
truly alarni g, so that 1, who am not very 
apt to be scared by battalions of figures, have 
really started back at the array of Mr. 
Young. Having taken time to rally, hows 
ever, I find that my alarm was groundless ; 
and, as the matter is of great public impor- 
tance, I cannot let it pass without some few 
observations respecting it.—lI had said, upon 
a former occasion, that, compared with the 
annual consumption of the nation, the impore 
tation of food was a mere trifle; and that I 
believed, that, in no one year, did the impor- 
tation amount to more than sufficient to feed 
the people for one week. ‘nis Mr. Young 
says he was astonished at ; and he has now 
shewn, that the average annual importation 
of corn, for 20 years last past, has amounted 
to nearly, or perhaps quite, two millions of 
pounds sterling. Now, the population of 
Great Britain is 11 millions, and, if we allow 
the food of each individual, taking one with 
the other, to cost about 4s. a week, ore 
week’s food amounts to the iwo millions of 
pounds; so that, if this rate of subsistence 
be admitted, I was not much out in my 
reckoning, and that the average consump- 
tion of individuals surpasses four shillings a 
week there can, [ think, be very little doubt. 
It will not do to tell me, that it is only corn 
that we are here speaking of, and that in- 
dividuals do not consume 4s. worth of corn 
weekly; for, though this fact be correct, 
I answer, that, if we have a plenty of every 
thing else but corn, we can do with Jess of 
that ; and that, the only way of estimating 
is, to speak of food altogether. 1 wish 
Mr. Young had informed us what quantity 
of provisions of various kinds is annually 
exported from Great Britain and Ireland ; 
for, | am inclined to think, that the amount 
of it would surpass that of the imports. The 
shops in America, strange as it may seem, 
were tolerably well supplied with English 
cheese, which, of course, would remain at 
home, if we ceased to receive American 
corn. Mr. Young does, however, say that 
the supplies of corn from America are not 
worth speaking of ; and I was glad to hear 
him say so, because, as the public will have 
perceived, the American clan have been 
endeavouring to frighten us with the spectre 
of famine, to arise out of the cutting off of 
these ‘‘ abundant supplies.” Great praise 
is due to Mr. Young for his researches, for 
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his aecuracy in detail, and for the ability 


with which he discusses all the subjects of 


which he treats; but, I dothink, that he 
leaves the arguments of Mr. Spence wh 
unanswered, it being impossible that a 
combination of facts can overset a prisciple, 
supported by reasons, which caunot be 
shown tobe erroneous. Besides, what 
Mr. ete, hed. » proved ? Ont 
that, at a particular period, when maaufac- 
tures were lan stthihitt wheat was cheap and 
agriculture upon the decline, as indeed, it 
must nec: essarily be. I see no great evil in 
this, being anxious only, that point 
may be settled, that En; ist great 


. 

— 

~~ 
4 


gland can ex 
and free, inde _pendent of commerce, by 
which, observe, I always mean, trade with 
foreign nations.——T here is one other 
pic, touched upon by Mr. Young 


to- 

g, wv hich | 
wish‘to advert to for a moment: I mean, 
his proposed General Enclosure bill. ‘hat 
such a bill would be like the bed of Pro- 
crustes ; that it would be an outrageous in 
vasion of private property ; that it would fall 
upon title deeds and records with teeth as 
unsparing as those of a Ls per-mill ; that it 
would give rise to confusion and litigation 
withont end, must, I think, be evident to 
every man at all conversant in the divers 
tenures and claims appertaining to the un- 
enclosed lands of this kingdom. But, what 
good would it produce? Would it cause 
more corn to be raised? If it would, it 
would be a calamity ; for corn is now too 
cheap ; at least, so have said the parliament, 
in their acts for exportation. ‘Would it 
cause more persons to be born and raised 
ip? Why, then, increase of consumption 
would go hand in hand with increase of 
production ; and no increase of abundance 
would take place. But, my opinion is 
that it would cause no increase at 
quantity of food raised; and 
shall retain, until I see a// the lands now en- 
closed producing every year, a crop more 
than sufficient to pay all the expences of 


> 
all in the 
this opinion I 


rent, taxes, and tillage. When I see such 
an accession of hends a3 to have brought out 
manure, and to have worked all the lend, 
row enclosed, into this state; then T shall 


gay, ** enclose more land, 
** make this more prodactive 
I see one third part of the enclosed Jand 
producing annually nothing at all, or, at 
most, not half enorgh to pay the expences 
of rent, taxes, and tillage, 1 shall-cantinue to 
think, that a General Enclosure biil would 
be a wondrous monument of national folly. 
Orpers In Counctt.——tThe bill giving 
effect to the rules laid down in these Orders, 


gave rise toa discussion, in the House of 


for we cannot 
* but, while 
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those who approve of this bill, 
“mote ass 


Commons, on the 24th of Pebruary. The 
bill establishes imposts and prohibitions with 
respect to goods, going from England to th. 
Continet +. “wh ihe observed in my la 
the regulations adopted in the Orc der Ts y \ 
necessa ily compel most of the goods, 
1e Continent receives from abroad, to 
through our Custom-honse. Amongst 
articles enumerated in the bill sam JSesui 
Bark, a well Rngwa medicinal drug, 
Whitbread caueht hold of this as a fine t 
of d leclamation, ‘eneal for leaving ont the 
article, and insisted that this was ‘ an 
human mode of warfare ;” just as if u 
begun it. ect of this bill, and of. 
ae regulations in quest ion, is to retal 
on the Em iperor of France for his decree 
‘leet laring En vlan a state of blockad 
making | it criminal in any nation to hold « 
sort of commercial! communication wt 
us, and providing a pontshment for sv 
crime; placing us under an interdict; ce. 
priving us of aid and comfort to be derived 
from foreign connection and intercourse 
What dowe? We retaliate, but with le 
rigour; for, upon certain cond iitions, we al- 
low a communication with the Continent 
Fle makes no exceptions in favour of our sict 
No exceptions at all; and why should 
Nir. Whitbread’s log ic is this: * if 3 
‘* prevent the removal of disease, you mus 
‘© on the same vrinicghe, wish its increase ; 
«* and this principle will lead to the promo- 
‘€ tion of poisoning and assassination ; the 
‘ conclusion he evic lently aimed at being, that 
w ould pros 
if they had the opportu- 


i. 


iF 
7a. 
i he obj 


a n 


assination, 
nity. No, Sir; for though I cae ot 
this bill, I would not promote assassin2! 
any more than you would ; though J approve 
of the bill, I do not wish to prevent the re- 
moval of disease, any more than you wish 
to prevent the removal of thirst by charging 
sixpence a pot for your porter, w hen you 
see many poor w retches who cannot possibly 
cet it atthat price. You cannot, I dare say, 
sell your porter cheaper without danger ( 
your fortune ; nor can we_suffer the bark (0 
go to France without danger to our fortune 
as a nation, because the same argument 
which will apply to the bark will apply “ 
every other article, the very object of 1 
bill being to produce suffering and distress 
amongst those who are le: igued together, 


wh ether willingly, or not, for our destrac- 
tion. You, Sir, like Mr. Roscoe, ge 
t, a 


seem to recollect, that the enemy has! 
in his power to put an end to this 
‘ inhuman mode of warfare,” and that, 
too, by the simplest-of all means, name’? 
that of ceasing to carry tt on himself. ‘ Us 


all times, 
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oc. afine story, indeed, to expect him 


$ With : corecede !" Why, really, Sir, if we do 


to the z.- pyrselves to yield to insolent preten- 
V last ns jike this, we are unworthy of being 


we not only must perish as a 






rs wil| ndenendent ; 
wh 1 ' " bart we onght so to perish.——You 
pays ve alarmed, Jest Napoleon's agents should 
st the B to his hospitals and say: ** Behold, bere 
esul Sis ay Enelish act of parliament, which 
Mr RB nreyoo's you fro . obtaining a remedy for 
to} ‘our complaints." If such were to be 
MU the bs conduct of his agents, the effect, it ap- 
aN in. «sto nie, would be this: the sick soldiers 
ve had say: * Aye! isitso, indeed? Why, 
Of a! mt that England is a ereat power yet. 
taliate By })eacts of that parliament are mighty 
ecree, things. Eveland ts net humbled, nor ts 
ade ; p if so very casy fo condrer her, W hat : 
d any that parliament, then, shut up all the 
with channels of the boundless ocean ? Why, 
stich Mthen, France, afier all our fighting and 
jes ering, is lit le better than a besieged 
rived This is what they would natu- 
urse V stv Upon ring only one side of the 
le but, if they were to hear the other ; 
@ ale were tuid, that this was, on our part, 
sent yan actof retaliation, and that they 
S10 have Jesuit’s Bark the moment their 
ve ser chose to revoke his juterdict 
you stus, their execration would fall upon 
ust, head and not upon ours.——Mr. Wil- 
se ‘orce was, upon this occasion, with the 
m0- sBark partv. He, acute gentleman, 
be ered a distinction between this case, 
hat ' the case of a besieged town. He saw, 
FO ", 10 the latter case, a prohibition of this 
(Us ‘might induce a general to capitulate ; 
7 ‘, nat there was not the least probability, 
or ‘the prohjbition proposed would put an 
ve aos ‘o the present contest with France. 
“4 port ug an end to the contest is not imme- 
“ “ey contemplated; what is in contem- 
phe is, to make the Continent rue the 
go 
y, Cer an interdict Now he ae , cae 
0 Cootingan tal as Now, the people of the 
“ ' “iM, ln rance as well as out of it, 


" rt eto power of giving vent and effect 
. Nhe oe ings, or they have not ; if they 
‘ weeds a sulterings which our prohibitions 
_... Hongst them must lead to openly 

a ere i 
, have not, if the peopl 4 tie Gauls 
‘ are so com letel people of the Continent 
;' Napoléon, cook y subjected to the will of 
| move thei, 10 no sufferings can possibly 
sihle 'T passions; why, then, bow is it 

sts cng uk nies oo ak 
‘tage? But, Mr. Wil alone thtiawic'h 
Clisin. thaaeeeen ilberforce thinks it is 
» tuat Napoleon will have the bark, 
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some how or other; and, that all which we 
shall gain will be an addition of hatred from 
the people of France. As to an addition of 
hatred, I am not afraid of that. I believe 
they neither Jove nor bate us, any more than 
one can be said to love or hate an ox ora fat 
hog. They would willingly conquer us and 
pillage as, if they could, for which it woutd 
be foolish in us to be angry with them, see- 
ing, that, if the occasion suited, we should 
be very likely to conquer and pillage them. 
At this present time all we aim at is defence ; 
one way of defending ourselves is to weaken 
our enemy, and one way of weakening him 
isto make him get Jesuits bark at the ex- 
pence of a guinea an onnce instead of a 
shilling an ounce.———~-Mr. Whitbread re- 
minded us, that, in case of a scarcity here, 
the enemy might prevent us from receiving 
corn from the continent, by way of retalia- 
tion; and so starve us. But, he has a/ready 
cut off our communication with the corn 
countries of the continent; and, does Mr, 
Whitbread ‘suppose, that he woul: have 
opened the communication last mouth, if 
we had had a short harvest ? the idea is per- 
fectly ridiculous. -—— The same argument 
that has been urecd arainst the prohibition of 
jesuit’s bark will apply to all articles what- 
ever; for they all, in a greater or less de- 
gree, either directly or indirectly, are con- 
ducive tothe convenience, and necessary to 
the wants of the people of the continent. 
By the cutting off of the supply of cotton 
some persons, at least, will greatly suffer ; all 
suffering is not upon a sick bed; but all 
suffering Jeads to a sick bed; if you, Mr. 
Whitbread will say, prevent people from 
obtaining that which is necessiry to keep 
them from suffering, you must, onthe same 
principle. wish their sufferings to increase ; 
and, as all sufferings Jead to death, at a faster 
or slower pace, this principle will lead to the 
promotion of poisoning and assassination. -——~ 
The truth is, that there was no foundation 
whatever for the objection, which was ma- 
nifestly brought forward for the purpose of 
debate. To the whole of the measure, in- 
deed, there might be some solid objections, 
but I have observed none such. ‘Lhe mea- 
sure isa most important one. It is indeed, 
though not in word, a practical assertion of 
the sovereignty of the sea. As such it is 
looked upon by other nations ; and the only 
fault of it is, that it was not adopted under 
that name , and that the duties now to be 
imposed were not denominated a tribute, 
This measure gives quite a new aspect to the 
war; it places us apon a new footing, and 
gives us anew character. Weare not now go- 
ing sneaking about like a set of hucksters 
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871) 
and emugglers, wheedling this and that 
neutral to be our friends and to deal with us. 
Wesay (and I am only sorry that wedo notsay 
it flatly and plainly), you shall none of you 
have any communication with one another, 
without paying tribute to us. There are 
some persons who call this ‘ piracy,” 
though I wish they would consider a litile 
their piracy upon the public purse. The 
Jate attorney general (a very worthy man, I 
believe) called upon his brethren of the law 
to say, whether they ever read of the like 
being done before. Theymight have called 
upon him to say, whether he ever reac of all} 
the:ports and naval arsenals of the continent 
being in the hands of one man before; and 
when he ever before heard of England's 
being declared to be in a state of blockade, 
What would our ancestors, at any period of 
our history, have said, ifanypower had had the 
assurance to decree their country in a state 
of blockade ? Does Mr. Whitbread think, that 
they would have stood balancing about com- 
merci:! interests ? They would not have he- 
sitated a single moment to declare every 
country their enemy who should refuse to 
resist such an intolerable pretension. 

Lorp Lake. On Tuesday, the first 
instant, a debate took place, in the House of 
Commons, upon a grant proposed, by a 
message from the King, to be made to the 
successor and family of Lord Lake, and upon 
another grant proposed to be made for the 
purpose of erecting a monument to his me 
mory. It was curious to see how both Ins 
and Outs pressed forward, as it were in 
rivalship, in support of this proposition. 
Thus they always do, when the public mo- 
ney is to be bestowed upon any of themselves, 
Mr. Whitbread, Lord Folkestone, and Sir 
Francis Burdett were the only persons who 
Spoke against it; and, upon the division, 
which Sir Francis Burdett called for and in- 
sisted’ upon, there appeared but 25 to vote 
against the pecuniary grant out of 226. 
The pecuniary grant was of £2,000, 
with a retrospect; making an additional 
sum of 9.0001 to be paid down imme- 
diately. Never was there amore flagrant 
instance of the waste of public money ; and 
this, too, at atime, when we are told, that 
the sacrifice of our last shilling is necessary. 
This Lord Lake, who was a conqueror of 
tawnevs ; who, 


was encage! 





as tar as I have heard, never 
against any thing worthy of the 
name of au army, and who enjoved, while 
i India, an enormous salary, receives a 
peerage, comes home, dies of a cold, and, 
then, we are called upon to make a noble 
provision for his faniv Mr. Whitbread 
wentonly half wor. He objected to the 
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| 9 OOOl. and the monument ; but, on acc, 

of the poverty of Lord Lake's family. 
sented to the pension of 2,000), thops 
that was by far the most objectionable p:. 
of the proposition, it being, in fact, a mor. 
gage upon the taxes of the nation to | 

amount of 100,0001. principal. 
subjoin what was said by Sir Francis Ry. 
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reported in the ORACLE newspaper, reser. 
ing some further remarks for another oppor. 
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‘* I feel it my duty to enter gy 
protest against this motion, as well » 
against every thing of this sort in th 
present condition of things ; and I do, 
on three grounds — one is that of a pub. 
lic nature, and the others as_ particularly 
applying to this case. Perfectly agreeing 
in all that I have heard as to the particule 
case of my lord Lake, it is not necessary 
for me, and certainly not a pleasant tas, 
to dilate at a]l on that subject. But servi. 
ces, whenever they come before the hous 
of commons, and a demand of remune- 
ration is made for them from the public, 
ought always to be of that kind and ce 
scription that no man can feel any incl 
nation to ask what these services were, 
They ought to be of that brilliant kind, 
that no question could be asked concer: 
ing them, because they are known 
throughout the world ; or else, in ny 
humble opinion, they ought not to 
brought forward before this house as the 
ground of remuneration from the public 
But, in the present situation of this coun 
try, and from the burthens set upon the 
people, it is necessary there should be 
more than what may be called extraordias- 
ry services to justify such a demand & 
this on the purse of the people. There 
fore, on that ground, I shall feel it ™y 
duty to object to the vote now proposed 
But, on general.and constitutional ground, 
I object to it still more strongly ; becas 
I do think that his majesty has ample 
means and resources, without coming 
this house, to reward all the merit th# 
this and all the countries in the world eves 
produced ; much more, I fear, than © 
be produced by this country at pees 
and ample, Iam certain, for the rewals 
of all the merit which is now before 
What have been the arguments used on 
all occasions, when an application is ™ 4 
for any pension by which an addition | 
made to the burthens of the cout’ 
which the king possesses the means oF nl 
fraying ?. What is it but a partial grou" 
—a pretence that there are no mean’ ” 
the bands of the crown to reward mer® 
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F rious services ? Should these means of 
|reward be possessed by the crown, why 
should they be wasted in the reward of 
i services which do not meet the light, and 
Probably, if known in this house, would 
meet the reprobation of every member ? 


Fit is on this ground that I shall take the 


sense of the house on this qrestion. With 
respect to the merits of lord Lake, my 
opinion is, that the merits of the people 


tof England, in suffering such privations 


as they have borne, are much greater 
than those of any individual, either now 
in existence, or who has lived since the 
commencement of our present difficulties. 
[ therefore shall not only give my negative 
to the proposition now before us, but 
think it my duty to divide the house upon 
it. 


|“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer said, 


he had not a lower opinion of the merit of 


F the people of England than the worthy ba- 


ronet; but did not know how they could be 
rewarded with pensions. As to the pow- 


® er of the crown to reward merit, he wish- 


ed to know whether the worthy baronet 
was aware of the extent of the Civil 
List, with which the Crown had power 


* toreward merit, which was only to the 














tc 


amount of 1,200]. a year, which in effect 
amounted to no more than 800], and 


"this the king could only grant for his own 


life. 

“ Mr. Wm. Smith explained his sense of 
the meaning of sir F. Burdett in the re- 
ward he expected to be given to the peo- 
ple of England for their merit, which 
was that of the vigilance of their repre- 
sentatives in taking care of their interests. 
‘Sir F. Burdett Before the com- 


bo 
mittee come to a vote, I think it fit to 
_ Sly a few words more ; not in explana- 


es of what I before said ; for that has 
been done most completely by the hoi. 
sent. below me (Mr. Wm. Smith) : but 


lO asst 
_ ” assign reasons why I am nnahle to ac- 


cede to the wishes of those who have re- 
bona vaain to me not to divide the 
“a he right hon, the Chancellor of 
€ Exchequer, not intentionally, misre- 
— what I said about rewarding 
whine of England for the manner in 
hea they have submitted to priva- 
rem and their various sufferings. He 
f the fo state the Pension List, as 
remade had no other means of 
List it merit, but out of the Civil 
omer believe that makes but a very 
asain of the means possessed by the 
ere 0 reward merit—and here I might 
Ppeal to the right hon. the Chancellor of 
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[374 
the Exchequer himself; for I think he 
can give me some specific information, 
without going out of his own family 
that the crown does possess ample means 
of rewarding extraordinary merit, with- 
out having recourse to the Civil List. I 
should be very happy to agree in voting 
for this reward supposing the reward to 
have been deserved, and there were no 
other means of providing it than that of 
adding to the burthens of the people of 
England. But if ministers had come 
down to this house, and told us that the 
patronage of the reversions of sinecure 
places were, henceforward, to ve abo- 
lished for ever ; I should certainly not be 
niggardly, as it has been called, even in 
my mode of rewarding the memory of 
deserving men for their services to the 
public ; and that too, in the present 
exhausted state of the pocket of the 
people; but, before I can consent to 
doing that, I must be assured that 
sinecures, and the reversion of sinecures, 
are to be putanendto. I must say as 
ministers have forced me to it, that my 
lord Lake's character is nothing like that 
of my lord Nelson's, and yet ministers are 
proposing to my lord Lake a monument, 
as they did to the memory of lord Nelson. 
I say that the memory of lord Lake has 
not the same call upon the gratitude of 
his country as that of my lord Nelsou. 
Ido not think that true merit will ever 
go unrewarded by the people of England ; 
and I am satisfied that ifa tenth part of 
the patronage of ministers was bestowed 
only on objects truly worthy of remune- 
ration, every military and naval man in 
this country, deserving of encouragement, 
would be fully satisfied, without any ad- 
dition to the burthens of the people.” 
Here he took a short view of the charac- 
ter of Lord Lake in India, and observed 
that his successes there, were not extraor- 
dinary, for every British officer achieved 
victories in India. But, laying aside all 
these considerations, he went upon the 
broad constitutional ground, that unless 
ministers gave the house an assurance that 
all sinecures and reversions in places, were 
to be abolished, he must persist in taking 
the sense of the house. ‘* Or rather,” 
said he, ‘‘ 1 will divide the house upon 
this subject,”’ for, ‘ taking the sense of the 
house,” isa common expression, when the 
sense of it is too plain already. Having 
stated these principles in my own justifi- 
cation, for persevering in my intention to 
divide the house, I shal] not deiain you 
any longer, but merely to say that I have 
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‘* not heard a word which has altered my 
‘* original opinion on this subject.”—The 
Civil List! Poor civil list aftords, a cording 
to Mr. Perceval’s account, only #£800a year 


- * . - ; ial , 
for the king to cive away, in the rewara of 
But, this civil list is a thing made of 


merit. 
stretching materials. It can be extended 
this way and that way. Ip 1501 or 1802 
(See account of 1802) there was /ent out 
this civil list, upwards of £100,000 to the 
king’s sons ; andso the civil list fell into ar- 
rear; cond then the Addington, 
came witha bill to parliament for the pur- 


pose of making the peopl 


ninister, 
> pay off the ar- 


to sav, other 


rear: that is pay, amongst 
i. “ / . fw ee } ’ sat cy: +} a 
THraes ’ ib 3 1OO.4 J Wiicn, VHHoOUt Tl 

y : } } = 
consent of parhan had been lent to the 


rd that, too, observe, notwith- 


kine’s sons. 2 
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(34 
whose hands the safety of the kinzdom , 
placed. ‘Lo find that our consunptioy 0 
wheat ina year of moderate plenty, exceeds 
the produce by more than a million stezlips 
accompanied asit ts by a popnilation admire 
cn all hands to be increasing, Must surely bs 


' 
; 
i 
t 


a 


cousidered asa just cause of apprehensioy 
W liy SUD. 
plied us, in a state of independence aud « 
cutliv, the prospect would be far from pj 
| sing; but when we cast an anxious eye + 
the ports of the Baltie, the yiew become 
dreary indeed. ‘To expect our bread fir 
America, woukl be to jook for it from; 
it never 
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Pp ired with the m 
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te price of wheat was at Mien), t! 
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standing the Drotis of Admiralty !—)iore of are many who would de precate ail Cons 
this hereafter. | ration of the subject; but the price is a. 
Botley, 4th March, 1808. | moderate as to prevent the smallest ; 
7 _—— | no trifling metive for such discussi 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, AND Com- | ay tend to throw a hgbt on the s 
’ . } 


MERCE. 

Sir, it gave me very great concern to 
perceive by your Jast Jourpal, that the Jetter 
m which [ requested you to cancel the ac- 
count of corn imported in 1800, did 
come to your hands in time; as I stated tn tt 





not 


that the account was greatly erroneous. A 
severe disorder in my eyes has obliged me to 


de; end on an amanuensis, which has occa- 
sioned errors | much lament: the following 
Was the importation of that year. 

Corn imported in LSoo. 


7 ' Atper 
Quantity. os. | 
"2" (Quarter | 
' 


Species, 


} 
a eS 








Q a Se EI : 

Rarley ..{ 5,385 5 38 6! 10,367 
Reans 3,406 3 43 91 7,451 
Ours 510,242 3 25.81 654,811 
Pease ... 1,514 4) 43- 6 3,204 
mye... 829 5'47 4 1.963 
Wheat. . |318 917 - 79 O 1,259,722 
a SV OS Bs 

Total... *|840,295 4 1,937,698 


Now, Sir, as I should be sorry to troubje 
vou merely with an erratum, permit me, an 
this account to observe, that it furnishes a 
proof of a degree of precariousness in the 
national resources, that ought to make a 
deep impression on the minds of those in 
* Flour reduced to quarters at 3 cwt. 
per quarter.—Lhbere is aa error also in the 

$* ; d 
sam toial of the import of wheat for 26 
years, buat at the average, or 413,009 qrs. 


ms neary tie truth, [ will not trouble you 
Wit) lhe Correction, 


| 





and oughito wduce the legislature 


Oi ihe 


kingdom to ceive a direct and steady attention 
io it Who een ec ynteniplate the conse 
| quence of a short ere Pp, a mildew, ora we 


harvest, without terror? Manufactures 
commerce inactive ; and i} disposed minds 
gathering diseontents into petitions tor 
; peace ! Jt is easy to inagine such a com 
nition, but not so easy to measure 1] 
sult. Iknow not auy view that can be taken 
of Ahe subject, over which there is. not »vs- 
pended a dark cloud which sheds a gloom 
not easily dispersed: if there is any circum: 
stance that tends peculiarly to thicken it, the 
present state of our extensive wastes 1s wel 
calculated to do it.—Upon this subject Mr. 
Spence has several very just observations, 
but he offers one remark in which I cannot 
agree with him: and, as it is upon an i0- 
portant point, [ must crave your farther !- 
dulgence for a mament.—* Itis calculated, 
that in this kingdom there are twenty 'Wo 
millions of acres of waste Jand; and, iS 
frequently asked, by the followers of (* 
econoaiistes, as well as by those who are ot 
a very different opinion oa maiters of pol:' 
cal economy; why this waste land is 0 
brought into cultivation, «and why sve! 
source of riches as this, is neglected? fo 
this very good reason —that the greater part 
of this land, with the present demand: {0f, 
and the present prices of the produce net 
could be raised from it, would not pay for 
cultivation. Every persou who has had 0c 
casion to let land, knows, that there are ™* 
by more farmers wanting farms, than 088 
are farms to supply them; and this be 
the case, it follows, iddisputably, that 4 0 
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'y cultivated, it would speedily be occu- 
‘« by those farmers who so eagerly seck 
mploy for their_capital.” P. 28.—It 1s 

conceive, a great mistake, to suppose that 
hese lands remain uncultivated for want of 
demand of the uncultivated produce; see- 
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ny that the prices of all the returns of grass 
inds are adequate to their production ; with 
resalar import of corn to an immense 
nount: the reason for the scandalous state 
» which they are left is exceedingly differ- 
ai: they are under rights of commons, and 
aanot be touched without distinct acts of 
‘lament te permit the plough to produce 
rissand cora, instead of gorse and ling. 
Rather than give this permission by a general 


Ce aud «& 


from ples. 
JUS eve ny 
‘ bevon 
read from 
it from } 
Except ig | 
hen (Oi. 
mand, If 


bet of enclosure, parliament is coutent that a 






lon. ft 
| cons ge portion of the people should be fed by 
is sn, rather than by British corn; and is 
St 2) as enieut to remain, at the present moment, a 
Ssions 3 juliet spectator of the waste state of these 
sti pints, at a period when a short crop, or a 
e of the veek’s mildew, would make an enormous 
tention mport necessary. Ministers best know 
2 conse Nee it is to be had; to me it seems just as 
ora wet probable to procure it from the moon as trom 
res Prussia or Poland. Were such a moment 
i nainds toarrive, we should see the two houses call- 
Ons tor together; committees appointed; exami- 
1 combi. ballons, proceedings, proclamations issued ; 
the res haraugues pronounced ; substitutes recom- 
be taken puucnded ; the volunteers in activity ; govern- 
not vus ment alarmed; and Baonaparté delighted. 
gloom And what would be the effect of all this? 
picums Experience has told us: the general alarm 
1 it, the would raise the price rapidly, and thus les- 
is wel scuing the sumption, what might have proved 
ct Mr. a dreadful famine, converted into no more 


(han a severe scarcity; but with the foreign 
s'ipply cut off we might expect these evils to 


wn im : attend a much smaller deficiency than. pro- 
er ine Cuced the same evils on a former occasion. I 
alated, leave to others fuliy to appreciate debates on 
ty two Copenhagen, and the other very important 
, is vJects oceupying that attention which might 
pf the “given to measures for establishing the se- 
are of wiity and prosperity of the kingdom on the 
politt- iG foundation of our domestic resources. 
is not But toreturn; The demand for farms is at 
sch a | Present very general, a proof that capital is 
?. Kor “' Wanting ; and wherever an act of enclo- 

part ure appropriates a tract of waste land, nei- 
} fot, ther hands nor movey are wanting for its 

thet cuilure, plantation, or other improvement, 
y. for “cording tu the soil and other circumstances 

0c . the case. Enfield Chase is not.a proof to 
or wie ; and wete other royal forests 
on would be ant principles, the measure 
“ quay nogatory, If a general 


enclosure §; Hi 
osure Bill was to pass, many millions of 
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ad lands in the kingdom could be profit- | 


} 
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acres at present unproductive, would be 
brought into cultivation ; the necessity.of im- 
porting corn would be removed; and those 
farmers alluded to by Mr. Spence who pos- 
sess capital, but want employment, would, 
by their vigorous exertions, soon convince 
that gentleman that the only obstacle in 
their way is the negative at present put on 
the power of enclosing. I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, &e. ARTHUR Y OUNG.— 
Feb. 24, 1808. 
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CURATES SUSPENSION BILL. 
Sir, The account published by you, 
in your last week's Register is so extremely 








| to hts brother-in-law Mr. James Scott. In 


incorrect, that J am induced to send you a 
statement, which will, ] believe, completely 
refute the aspersions, which have been most 
unwarrontably thrown on the conduct of 
Lord Oxford, ina transaction, which 5 
By the Ist of Geo. I. 


to the 


‘OU as- 
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sert to be upp iralleled., 
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augmented curacies were subject 
avoidance as other benefices, 


’ ° . ' ~ . 
and the clause inserted in the act of 17Q0, 


only declared that to be law, which, in facet, 


ba v ah 


saine rules of 


was Jaw before.—The living of Brampton 
Brian was, in 1800; given by Lord Oxford 
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1805 the perpetual curacy of ‘Tit! : 
vacant. To this curacy Lord Oxtord’s an- 
cestors had been great benefactors—to the 
amount of near 1200 ; and, in conse- 
| quence, the right of nomination had always 

been exercised by them. On this occasion, 
however, the Warden and College of Win- 
chester disputed the right, and it appeared 
that they were legally entitled to it, because 
nothing bat an act of parliament, conld alie- 
nate their church preferment: but had. the 
curacy been in Lord Oxford’s nomination, 
he would have given itto Mr. Bissel, and not 
| to Mr. Scott. Thovgh a contrary statement 
was made, in the House of Commons, by 
Mr. Whitbread, yet he was positively con- 
tradicted on this point, by another honour- 
able member, It is to be observed, that at 
| the time of Mr. Scott’s nomination to the 
| perpetual curacy of Titley, he was a Fellow 
of New College Oxford, of which College 
the Warden and al} the Fellows of Winches- 
ter, must necessarily have been previvasly 
Fellows.—It is impossible to construe Lord 
Oxford's having become the renter of part 
of the tythes in the parish of Titley, into a 
consent and approbation, on his part, of Mr. 
Scott’s nomination to the curacy, because 
Lord Oxford’s principal residence is in the 
parish, and he only rented the tythes of the 
land, in his own cccupation. I leave it to 
you to judge, whether the compounding for 
, smail tythes, instead of paying them in kind 
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is not, what every man would do, whether 
the incumbent had obtained his preferment, 
with or without his consent.—Lord Oxford 
availed himself «ft his right to present to 
Brampton Brian, as soon as ever he was in- 
formed that the living was voidable He 
thought himself fully justified in so doing, 
as disputes of a very unpleasant nature had 
arisen between him and Mr. Scott, in con- 
sequence of which he was anxious to remove 
Mr. Scott, from the neighbourhood of 
Bramptoa Brian, where his lordship has 
another mansion, at which he frequeuuy re- 
sides, and the garden of which is immediate- 
ly adjoining to the Parsonage House.—Lord 
Oxtord’s character and conduct are too well 
known, in his own county and neighbour- 
hood, to admit of a suspicion that he would 
act either unjustly or oppressively towards 
any individual, especially towards one, with 
whom he was so nearly connected.—With 
regard to the respective values of Brampton 
Brian and ‘Vitley, the latter has hitherto been 
as profitable as the former ; and had the rec- 
tory of Brampton Brian been ‘‘ ren Times” 
or even ‘* skveEN TIMES” the value of the 
curacy, which is upwards of £200 a year, 
how came Mr. Scott to hold this valuable 
rectory together with his fellowship of New 
College, for more than four years, when, by 
the statutes of that College, no Fellow can 
hold preferment of a greater annual value 
than 22120 ?——yYour assertion, that Mr. 
Scott's curate at Brampton Brian refused to 
accept the living is totally destitute of foun- 
dation.—I rely upon your candour, either to 
insert this Jetter, or to contradict what was 
erroneous in your original statement. l 
am, Sir, yours, &e—A.B. C.— Fel. 25, 1808. 








ARMY. 

Sir, Whenever our army becomes 
the subject of conversation, either in or out 
of parliament, I always hear a great fuss 
made about their high state of discipline. 
Yet, neither members, field marshalls, gene- 
rals, or inspecting field officers, seem to kuow 
wherein real discipline consists. One thinks 
it lies in the cut of a soldier’s hair, and in the 
oe tema length of his queue; another on 

is being able to stand for hours on one leg 
like the geese on Botley common. Sir 
James Cradock hates the mustache; Lord 
Paget and their Royal Highnesses the Prince 
of Wales, and Duke of Cumberland, are 
great friends to its growth. A few years 
ago a dragoon was thought to be defanceless 
without lis helmet, now he is clad in furs 
and tippets like a man-milliner, with a great 
mit upon his head. Among the heavy dra- 
goous cocked hats are abolished, among the 
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light they are just coming into vogue. Eyeq, 
man may become a capital good soldier }, 
introducing some barbarous accent into the 
plainest aud simplest English words of com. 
mand. very thing for sound and shew — 
But whence comes it, Mr. Cobbett, that al 
this low imitation and frivolity, Originate en. 
tirely in the higher ranks of the army, ap 
that there is such a total dearth of genius ang 
talent among that class of men who bear the 
name of Generals? But this would only 
a temporary grievance: the evil, Mr. Cob. 
bett, bas a much deeper root. It proceed 
from this, that no man of superior talent, 
(and very few of those who possess comme 
sense), will remain in the army, if thei 
rank runs so high as to remove them from 
the command of a battalion. The command 
of a battalion is an object of ambition, which 
alinost every one who aspires to it can attain, 
and it isa situation also, in which a ma 
may chance to distinguish himself. But the 
officer who gets a step beyond that, unles 
he possesses great family connexions, or par- 
liamentary interest, sees nothing before him 
but ‘a dull, dreary, unvaried, vista of e:- 
clusion and despair.”” Despair drives the 
man of genius from the field, and the pr: 
dent man will rather turn his commissioa 
into cash, than be honoured with the ap- 
pellation of General, while he starves du 
ring the rest of his life on a lieut. colonel’ 
pay. Hence it comes, that in the last tea 
years, 4-5ths of our best officers have retired 
from the service before they attained the 
rank of generals. It is the radical defect 0! 
our English army, and if you or any man 1 
England, will point out a cure, you will ren 
der a greater service to your country than 
you had added thousands to its numerical 
force.———I am, Sir, yours, &c.——V.- 











COLD BATH FIELDS PRISON. 
Copy of the Petition, presented to the House 
of Commons, Feb. 19, 1808. 

To the Knights, Citizens, and Burgess 
of the Honourable House of Commons, 
Great Britain and Ireland, in the Unitec 
Parliament assembled: The Petition 
Alexander Stephens, of the Honourable So- 
ciety of the Middle‘Temple, and Park House, 
in the County of Middlesex, Esquire, — 
bly sheweth, That certain persons _ 
serving the office of grand jurymen for ! ; 
county ef Middlesex, to the number of abou 
niné, having visited the House of age 
for the said county, commonly called te 
Cold Bath Fields Prison, on Tuesday, Nor 
3, in the year of our Lord 1807, betwe 
the hours of 11 and 12 in the forenoon is 
They there discovered, that all the loa 
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That the prison weight demanded and 
sed upon the present occasion, for trying 
e Joaves in rotation, proved also deficient, 
; was fully demonstrated in both instances 
) the same day, when compared with the 
andard at Guildhall, in the presence, first, 
pf Sir W. Leighton, Knight, then Lord 
fayor; and afterwards of Richard Phillips, 
q. then and still one of the sherifts of Lon- 
fon and Middlesex, as well as of four of the 
hte grand jury; and, moreover, that the 
pales of the said prison were false and frau- 
nlent: 

(py of a Letler from Mr. Sheriff Phillips 
io William Mainwaring, Esq. Chairman 
of the Quarter Sessions, Fc, 

« Sir; I consider ita duty which I 
we the oublic to inform you, as chairman 
f the quarter sessions, and, I believe, one 
f the committee for conducting the business 
f the prison, that I was present when an 
ppeal was lately made by the grand jury of 
the county to the standard weights in Guild- 
hall; that I witnessed the examination of 
the pound weight for weighing meat and 
ber provisions in the House of Correction, 
Cold Bath Fields, when it was found to be 
seven-eishths of an ounce too light ; and 
that on weighing some loaves which were 
found in the same prison, by the grand jury, 
they appeared also to be considerably too 
light, one or two of them being from an 
ounce and a half to two ounces under weight. 
I should compromise the feelings which I 
bear towards the respectable magistracy of 
the county of Middlesex, if I were to omit 
tomake this formal communication. I 
_ the honour to be, &c,—R. Parrxires, 
Sheriff ;—Bridge street, Nov. 13, 1807.” 
Your petitioner, together with other gen- 
nen, late members of the grand jury, also 
motte that several of the liege subjects 
iy ‘o ae were committed to close custo- 
“ ls destitute of fire, $ feet 3 inches 
Be by O feet 3 inches wide, two of them 
Pe aithough sick ; some, if not all, of 

“se Were innocent in point of fact, as all 
inal ein ake econ 
ti, sid Keel = hc ind re renga 
ezal judement - f the Ua” Ue eben che 
accusator: v dic raed Bertek..o |. ore the 
amie bia ict of a grand jury. Of this 
seat Pe .. mother, a daughter, and a 
ter in one oil € appearance; the two for- 
» 80 situated as to be exposed 
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to a continual current uf external air, with- 
out the possibility of obtaining, even during 
the severest frost, an artificial warmth by 
means of fuel, while the convicts below en- 
joyed all the comforts of an open roomy 
ward, with occasional access to fire. 
That in one of these lonely cells was closely 
confined a foreigner of some rank, the Che- 
valier de Blin, who, as we were told, by one 
of the jailors, while so immured, had been 
deprived of his reason, and who presented to 
your petitioner, after communicating with 
him for some time in the French language 
through the key-hole, and denianding 
entrance, a memorial on his knees. 
That in this place, originally destined 








for the improvement of the morals of 


petty offenders, a female prisoner, as we 
have learned, has been lately debauched by 
the son of the chief jailor, or governor, wlo 
then held an office of trust in the prison, and 
has since had a chijid, now, or at least lately, 
burdensome to the parish of Kensington, 
in the county of Middlesex That foar 
debtors were shut up in this House of Cor- 
rection, the only communication — be- 
tween whom and the world, appears to take 
place occasionally, by means of two iron 
gates, at upwards of six feet distance from 
each other, witha jailor walking in at inter 
vals, so as to preclude complaint ; and that 
from the examination of a debtor, and also, 
by a letter from him, both in the possession 
of your Petitioner, it appears that he was 
shut up with persons guilty of robbery, and 
unnatural crimes And, lastly, that six ir- 
nocent persons, the bills against whom had 
been thrown out by the Grand Jury, were 
dragged from Cold Bath-fields prison to 
Hicks’s-hall, in open day, at the close of 
the session, first manacled, and then fastened 
together by a rope, to be discharged by pro- 
clamation. Your petitioner, therefore, 
conceiving that such gross instances of fraud, 
coupled with such an open violation of the 
laws, and even of the express orders of ses- 
sion, are calculated to bring his Majesty's go- 
vernment into contempt, and cast an unme- 
rited odium on our most excellent constitu- 
tion ; thinking also, that if such malpractices 
were detected in a casual and slight survey, 
of less than two honrs duration, far greater 
abuses are likely to be brought to light, by 
the intervention of the grand inquest of the 
nation, most humbly and earnestly solicits 
this Honourable House to take the premises 
into consideration, and by a public and open 
examination at its bar, or any other mode, 
afford such relief as may seem meet. 

A, STePpuens. 
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OFFICIAL PAPERS. 

FRANCE. Report of the Minister of Fo- 
reign Affairs relative to Portugal. Made 
wn Oct. 1807, and published Jan. 24, 

(Concluded from p. 352.) 





1803. 
It had neither protected the French nor 
their commorce ; the persons and trade of 
their enemies have continued free aud fa- 
voured. Portugal promised to join the cause 
of the continent, even to declare war against 
England ; but she wished to make it, if I 
may use the expression, in concert with her, 
to furnish ber, under the appearance of hos- 
tility, with the means of continuing her 
trade with Portugal, and through Portugal 
with the rest of Europe ; a kind of war equi- 
alenttoa  perfidious neutrality. -Succours 
were demanded of England, and to gain 
time, attempts were made to sleceive your 
Majesty by vain declarations ; scruples were 
alleged upon some of the consequences of 
the war when none were entertained upon 
war itself, which breaks all ties. ——In vain 
did your Majesty, deigning to condescend to 
these pretended scruples. modify your first 
demands—the.same refusals were renewed— 
Portugal made promises, butdelayed the ex- 
ecution under different pretexts. At one 
time it was the Prince of Beira, a child of 
twelve years, who was to be sent to the Bra- 
zils to defend that colony—at another time it 
was a squadron expected from the Mediter- 
ranean, which it was wished to have in safe- 
ty in the Tagus.—Thus Portugal, embarras- 
sed in her artifices, making with the Court 
of London engagements, real and useful to 
the English, with France, vagne and pre- 
tended engagements, waited for succours 
and advice from England, sought to delay 
the measures of the cabinet, and, humilia- 
ting herself before both, blindly committed 
to tae chance of events, the interests, per- 
haps the existence of a nation, which unani 
mously desired her not to give them up to a 
power so fatal to all its allies—The epoch 
which your Majesty had fixed for the ex- 
pected determination, which you had con- 
sented to prolong for a month, arrived. Por- 
tugal decided her own fate. She broke off 
her last connections with the continent, by 
reducing the French and Spanish legations 
to the necessity of quitting Lisbon.—Portu- 
gal has placed herself'in a state of war with 
France, notwithstan ling the benevolent dis- 
position of your Majesty towartls her. War 
with Portugul is a painful but necessary da- 
ty.—The interest of the continent, from 
whence the English ought to be excluded, 
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forces your Majesty to declare it, Lonms 


delay would only place Lisbon in the hang 

of the English. 

Second HReport, made Jan. 2, 1808. Py! 

lished Jan. 24. 

His Excellency recals to the recolectig, 
of his Majesty how necessary were the se. 
tive and vigilant measures which have bee 
taken, and so well secoaded, by the ropidity 
of the march of the French troops—Port, 
gal only sequestered the English goods whe, 
the English were secure from that measire, 
which Portugal did not even affect to exe 
cute.-She concerted her flight with th 
English; and a little while before we x. 
ceived the news of if, a courier had carrie 
to Italy, where tle Emperor then was, new 
protestations of attachment to the comma 
cause of the continent. He announced the 
return of M. de Lema, who had _ not quitied 
Lisbon, and the arrival of the ambassador ex. 
traordinary, M.de Marialva, probably the 
dupe, as was the courier, of the bad faith of 
her court.—— Portugal is at length delivered 
from the yoke of England; your Majesty 
accupies it with your troops—it had been 
left defenceless on the sea side, and a part 
of the cannon .on her coasts had been spiked, 
Tius England nenaces her at present, bi 
ades her ports, and would Jay waste bet 
shores. Spain has had fears for Cadiz—she 
has had fears for Ceuta. It is against tha 
part of the world that the English appear 
wish to direct their secret expeditions. Lhey 
have embarked troops at Gibraltar—toey 
have recalled from that quarter those w.ici 
had been driven from the Levant, anda pt 
of those which they had accumulated in the 
city. Their cruizers on the coast of pall 
become more vigilant, and seem to wish 
revenge upon that kingdom the reverses they 
have experienced in the Spanish colonies 
All the peninsula deserves to fix parlicu.ci) 
the attention of your Majesty. 

Report of the Minister of War on the Meee 
sures taken Ly France under the pres" 
circumstances.—6th Jan. . 

Your Majesty ordered me to form ( 
first and second corps of observation of | 

Gironde. The first of those corps, CM 

manded by General Junot, has eonq'e'" 

Portugal. The head of the second is reacy 

to follow the first, if circumstances req" 

it. Your Majesty, whose vigilance 1s De" 
at fault, wished the corps of observation © 
the ocean, confided to Marshal Moncey; ” 
be in the third line. 

(To le continued) 
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